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School  days  will  soon  be  here  again.    Time  to  begin  thinking  about  the 
children's  winter  wardrobe.    Perhaps  you're  going  to  buy  some  new  clothes  for 
Sally  Ann  or  Betty  Jane.     Or  maybe  you're  going  to  buy  some  new  material  and 
make  the  dresses  yourwelf.    Or  maybe  you'll  be  making  over  some  of  last  year's 
garments.    Whichever  you  decide  to  do,  when  you  go  shopping  you'll  want  to  get 
your  money's  worth  in  fabrics  this  fall. 

The  stores  are  having  many  sales,  advertising  bargains  and  featuring  low- 
priced  goods  right  and  left.    Can  you  always  tell  when  a  bargain  is  a  bargain, 
and  what  fabrics  will  give  good  service  for  your  puroose?    Do  you  know  which 
goods  will  wear  and  keep  their  shape  and  new  appearance? 

How  would  you  like  to  know  some  simple  little  tests  for  fabrics  that  you  can 
try  while  you  are  considering  goods  at  the  counter?    Carefully  tested  buys  will 
save  a  lot  of  disappointment  later. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  dress  my  friend  Marian  Lee  made  last  fall? 
She  worked  so  hard  making  that  dress.    And  it  pulled  out  at  the  sleeves  and  across 
the  back  before  she  had  worn  it  five  times.    The  material  was  too  loosely  woven 
to  stand  any  strain.    How,  sometimes  a  disaster  like  this  is  the  result  of  poor 
dressmaking.    Unless  clothes  are  fitted  properly  they  won't  give  good  service.' 
Then  again,  the  fabric  may  be  too  loosely  woven  and  sleazy  as  Marian  Lee's  was. 

While  you  are  at  the  store  considering  different  materials  try  each  one  by 
pulling  the  piece  between  your  thumbs.     If  the  threads  -pull  out  of  place  easily, 
you  will  know  that  the  threads  in  a  dress  made  from  the" material  will  pull  out  at 
the  scam  or  the  sleeves  or  wherever  any  strain  occurSe 

Back  in  the  old  days  we  used  to  soak  our  colored  fabrics,  particularly  our 
washable  cctton^f abrics  in  salt  water  or  vinegar  to  set  the  color.     We  actually 
put  a  lot  of  faith  in  that  ceremony.    But  the  textile  specialists  have  taught  us 
better  these  days.     Such  home  remedies  do  no  good.     Vihether  the  colors  stay  or 
fade  when  you  wash  a  fabric  with  reasonable  care,  defends  on  the  dyes  that  were 
used  and  the  way  they  were  applied.     If  the  fabric  isn't  fast  color  when  it  leaves 
the  mill,  it  never  will  be.    Many  materials  nowadays  have  the  words  "fast  color" 
printed  on  the  selvage.     Others  have  a  guarantee  which  the  salesperson  will  ex- 
plain to  you.    It  always  pays  to  ask  about  this.     If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the 
color,  take  home  a  sample  and  try  washing  it  as  you  would  wash  the  garment  it- 
self.    You  can  soon  tell  whether  it  is  likely  to  run. 

Have  you  ever  bought  a  silk  dress  which  went  to  pieces  before  the  season  was 
over?    Perhaps  this  was  because  it  was  improperly  or  too  heavily  weighted.  Silk 
fibres  cannot  stand  up  long  under  the  strain  that  is  mt  on  them  by  an  excess  of 
netallic  weighting.     Ofter  you  can  tell  by  the  feel  of  the  material  whether  it  is 
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heavily  weighted.     Such  fabrics  have  a  harsh  texture.     The  more   soft  and  supple 
the  silk  fabric,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  much  weighting.    The  one  simple 
test  for  metallic  weighting  is  to  burn  a  tiny  piece — either  a  sample  or  a  bit 
cut  off  the  seam  or  the  hem  where  it  won't  show.    A  weighted  silk  holds  its  shape 
just  as  paper  does  after  it  is  burned.    Unweighted  silk  rolls  into  a  little  ball 
as  it  burns. 

We  women  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  prevalence  of  weighted  silks  on  the 
market  today.    We  have  demanded  a  heavy  silk  at  a  low  price.    And  the  manufac- 
turers have  given  it  to  us  by  putting  in  weighting.    When  we  begin  to  notice  and 
judge  silk  fabrics  by  how  close  together  the  threads  are  and  by  the  firmness  of 
the  weave  instead  of  by  the  heaviness  of  the  fabric,  then  we  will  begin  to  get 
better  fabrics  for  our  money.    A  soft,  firmly  woven,  light-weight  silk  will  fre- 
quently outwear  a  heavy  one. 

And  now  a  word  about  wool  materials.    Have  you  noticed  that  in  the  less  ex- 
pensive coats  with  the  napped  finish,  the  finish  soon  wears  off  leaving  a  thread- 
bare look?    This  is  because  wool  fabrics  of  poor'  grade  may  have  a  quantity  of 
very  short  bits  of  wool  pressed  into  the  surface.     Upon  wearing,  the  surface 
finish  quickly  rubs  off  such  a  fabric,  leaving  a  flimsy,  poorly  constructed 
cloth  beneath.    To  test  such  materials,  rub  the  cloth  rapidly  between  the  fingers, 
A  good  fabric  will  show  no  change. 

So  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  when  you're  buying  fabrics  and  keep  your 
fingers  trained  to  judge,  if  you  want  to  spend  your  money  wisely  on  fall  clothes. 

Speaking  of  spending  money,  did  you  ever  wonder  how  much  running  a  household 
cost  back  in  other  generations?    How  much  do  you  suppose  it  cost  a  farmer  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  rear  his  family?     Here's  an  economy  day  story  that  may  in- 
terest you. 

An  old  account  book  has  just  come  to  light  giving  all  the  transactions  a 
farmer  had  at  the  little  country  store  where  he  did  his  trading. 

Samuel  Stoddard  is  the  farmer.    And  he  lived'  a  hundred  years  ago  in  a  small 
village  in  New  York  State  called  Pinckney  Corners, 

Here's  the  most  surprising  thing  revealed  by  that  old  account  book.     In  the 
eight  months  covered  by  the  record  from  January  to  August  1831,  Stoddard  used  ex- 
actly one  dollar  in  cash.    His  store  bill  for  himself  and  his  family  ran  up  to 
$33.78,     Farmers  in  those  days  were  literally  jacks  of  all  trades.     So  here  is 
the  way  Stoddard  paid  that  store  bill — that  is,  these  were  the  commodities  Stod- 
dard disposed  of  to  the  storekeeper  and  the  prices  he  received  for  them.:  49 
pounds  of  butter  at  14  cents,  $6.86;  3,000  shingles  at  $1.50,  $4.50;  two  skins, 
$1.25;  two  cords  of  wood,  $1.25;  and  finally  just  one  dollar  in  cash. 

You  notice  that  shingles  were  cheap  in  those  days.     So  was  wood.  Stoddard 
grow  most  of  his  own  food.     In  fact  his  food  bill  at  the  store  for  8  months  was 
only  $2.83,    Here's  what  he  bought:     Two  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  tea  at  $1.10; 
one  pound  of  sugar  at  14  cents;  half  gallon  of  molasses  for  25  cents;  and  one-half 
pound  of  butter  at  19  cents;  ten  and  a  half  pounds  of  codfish,  63  cents;  and 
11  and  one-half  pounds  of  haddock  at  52  cents. 

Stoddard  sold  butter  in  June  for  14  cents.  '  He  bought  a  little  in  February 
for  12  cents.     So  we  judge  he  bought  poor  butter.     He  was  fond  of  chewing  tobacco 
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"because  the  records  show  that  he  used  three  pounds  and  eleven  ounces  which  cost 
him  $1.29. 

The  main  expense  on  the  records  was  cloth — $15.    The  family  purchased  only- 
one  cake  of  soap — military  soap  for  ten  cents.    The  only  outlay  for  the  kitchen 
was  50  cents  for  6  tumblers.    Tor  wearing  apparel  we  find  a  few  outlays  such  as 
these:     one  bonnet,  $1.63;  1  pair  of  shoes,  $1.25;  another  pair  of  shoes,  $1.  T 
Then  ribbon — five  and  one-half  yards  of  it  for  56  cents.    Calico,  gingham  and 
sheeting  were  the  principal  goods  "bought.    One  luxury  was  a  "buy  of  three-fourths 
of  a  yard  of  lace  for  37  cents. 

We  have  just  time  for  an  economy  day  menu.    The  main  dish  is  hard-cooked 
eggs  served  on  toast  with  cheese  sauce.    Then  sliced  tomatoes;  Fried  okra;  and 
Fresh  fruit  of  some  kind  for  dessert. 

Here's  the  recipe  for  fried  okra. 

2  quarts  of  okra 

4  tablespoons  of  fat,  and 

salt  to  taste 

Once  more.  (Repeat.) 

Select  young  okra,  wash  it  well,  and  cut  it  in  crosswise  pieces  about  one- 
half  inch  thick.    Heat  the  fat  in  a  heavy  skillet,  add  the  okra,  cover,  and  cook 
for  ten  minutes,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  burning.    Remove  the  cover  and 
continue  to  cook  until  the  okra  is  tender  and  lightly  brown.    Serve  at  once. 


Tuesday:     "News  for  the  Housekeeper." 


